4.2                            JAPAN MUST  FIGHT  BRITAIN
Alliance was due to expire, the following Note was sent to
the League of Nations :
The two Governments, of Japan and England, sent a joint
Note to the League of Nations of date the eighth of July, 1920,
in which they recognized the principle that any prolongation
beyond July 1921 of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance of the thir-
teenth of July 1911 should conform to the articles of the Coven-
ant of the League of Nations. They now inform the League that
as a provisional measure they have agreed to the following :
If the steps directed to be taken by the Treaty of Alliance in any
matter that may arise while it is in force are at variance with those
which the Covenant directs, the latter should be preferred.
The effect of this Note was theoretically to cancel
England's treaty obligation to lend military assistance to
Japan. In particular, questions at issue between Japan and
America could be referred to the League and settled by it
(Art. 17 of the Covenant). In such a case, England's obliga-
tion would be simply to conform to the League's disposi-
tions. The special military complexion of the Alliance, then,
had gone. In the words of the Osaka Mainichi, ethe Anglo-
Japanese Alliance has, in the end, become a ghost5 : hardly
an overstatement.
The Alliance strangled.
Although the Alliance had become a ghost, the British
Government was still anxious. For one thing, relations
between Japan and America were becoming more and more
strained, and it seemed possible that war might break out
at any time. It decided, therefore, to cancel the Alliance,
but it could not do so with a clear conscience unless Japan
fully concurred. After considerable thought, it proposed to
call a Pacific Conference with the object of preventing
strife between America, over whom the difficulty had arisen,
and Japan and England. The three countries, and, if neces-
sary, a few others, were to be invited to attend and to
exchange views. America was sounded as a start, but at that
moment she was set on a conference on limitation of arma-
ment to be held at Washington, and, in preparation for it,
had got as far as privately consulting England. Further, as
the American Government did not at all like the idea of
England usurping its place as originator of such an important